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SUPPLEMENT TO Alternative Models for the- Co-opera th*e Govcniance of Teacher Education Programs, by Edgar L 
Sagan and Barbara G. Smith, published by the Deans Committee, Study Commission on Undergraduate Education 
and the Education of Teachers. 



Vns article hws prepared by Harry Rirlin, Study Commission member and former dean of the Fordham Uni- 
yersio* School of Education. Rivlin was asked by Paul A* Oison, Snidy Commission director, to wnte about a speci- 
fic example of govcniance because he was director of a TTT (Training the Teacher Trainers) Leadership Training 
Institute at Fordham during a period of changing governance which seems to have had some pennanent effect on the 
university and perhaps on the community. 



A Case Study in Changing (he Covcmnncc 
of a Teacher Education Program 

By Harry N. Rivlin 
John Moslcr Professor of Urban Education 
and Si)ccial Assistant to the President 
Forciliuni University 

Sagan and Smith have contributed a great deal b> their anal>M.s of the problems of guvernauLe of tea».lier edu- 
cation prvjgranii and b> their apphcation of i>.stenis thoor> to thcj>e prv)graniJ>, The) j>trej>j>Ju)\\ever, that it is not 
tlicir pu^po^c "tosjKcif) a particular nunlel of governance iU,\{ shouU he uuh/,ed b> ail teacher education programs. 
Not every program eouki benefit from the same kinds and styles of administrative inputs/' 

Taking advantage of the implied suggestion that institution:) will vai> in their governance procedures and in the 
manner in which these procedures change, this paper is in a son:>e a case stud) of the wa> in which the Fordham Uni- 
vcr^it) School of education developed its governance pioceduKs and of the effect that external intervention, in this 
instaiiee ihc TTT (Training the Teaeher Trainers) project, had U|)on the process. 

Edward Ladd stresses the importance of common goals and, according toSa^an and Siiiitlu ''concludes that if 
.Schools aiid universities agree that the) must achieve a mutual dependency in the future, then that agreement will 
have to include a merging ofgoal^. No longer could the schools be the province of the kiinicr, while the universities 
remained focused on learning, tensions would be reduced b> recogiu/ang those purposes which are neither common 
nor contradictor) but neutral, compatible with one another, or even m a sense contributor) to one anothei.'' 

Judging from Fordham's experience, two other conditions are also necessary, Firbt, the backgrcnnd for change 
nuLst be earefull) prupaixid so that those who are involved in changes in governance will Ik read) to accept change. 
Second, those who are affected b) changes in goveniance should be involved in the proce5J> of change from the very 
beginning instead of being confronted with a Jait accompli. In sfiort, it is unlikely that Lu\y new s)steni of govern- 
<ince in teacher education, however laudable its intent or connnendai)le its scheme, lua* an) great chance of succeed- 
ing if imposed from above. 

New Emphasis on hiner City Training 

The extent to which Fordliani's TTT project changed the teadier education program's s)6tcm of governance 
was deterniined in large pari b) what was happening before TIT came, Tlie univcrsit) avlminbtiation was eager to 
see Fordliam plav a more active role m the coiiiinuiat) and wcLoincd a new dean of the School of Education, who 
had been deepl;^ involved in urban educition for man) )ears. At his nr,«t meeting with the facult), tiie dean invited 
tlie School of UducatU)n to fvjcvis its attention on the preparation of educational personnel fvjr service in inner city 
Schovils, The facuhy unaniinousl) and enthusiasticall) endorsed the proposal in principle and a^kcd the dean to im- 
plenienl it. Within a week, a group of the student leaders also endorsed the dunge in dircctuui and urged that the 
nevv program be instituted wlule the) were still at college "instead of waiting for posterit),*' As a result of all of this 
support and llie concentrated efforts of man) facull) members, a ncvv program for preparing teachers for uiban 
schools vvas actually started the following semester (five months and one hour after the new dean's arrival), a new 
program for preparing teachers, especially blacks and Puerto Ricaiis, for administrative positions in the cit) schools 
was started a year later, and within some two or three years every professumal program was rcorgani/.ed in order to 
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locus attention on the prublonib and the opportunitici> in urban cJucatiun. \Vli> the faculty and students should 
have been eager for so thoruughgoin^; a change is another stor> In ithcif, but it is clear that the change would have 
been neither so complete nor su ra^nd unless the uiiiveisil) .u!nunislration« the school adnunistratiun, the faculty, 
and the students were ready for it. 

Under the new dean, the principles of governance and the policy making procedures n\ the School of Educa- 
tion became relatively informal and ainjcd at the niiixinuim involvement of faculty, staff and interested students. 

All full lime members of the faK.ulty and all graduate assistants ;irc expected at the monthly faculty meetings, 
which alternate between being business scssivjns conducted by the dean and professional meetings at which tlic chair- 
man of the Agenda Connnittee preside.%, Twehe graduate siiidcnts, three frvmi each of the four graduate divisions, 
elected by the students in that division, are specifieally invited to come. 

Tlu* associate dean, who is also the director uf graduate studies, meets with tlie divisional chairmen four or live 
times each semester to discuss administrative and educational policies and procedures. The dean, who attends these 
meetings, uses them fur preliminary airings of propvjsed iniujvations preparatory to having them taken up in detail at 
divisional meetings and later at general faculty meetings. 

Anyone in Attendance Eligible to Vote 

All faculty members and all graduate student representatives i:ia) attend any committee meeiing, even thougli 
llicy arc not members of that comnuucc, with e\cr\one who monies tv» a faculty or committee meetmg having both 
v,iicc and vote. \Vc liavc encountered iio dilHculty with this loose and open organi/.atn)n because few questions have 
over been decided by a close vote. \\1icn» however, it does lia|)pen that the vv)te is close, our usual procedure is to 
brmg the matter up again at a later meeting rather than settle it by a recount. 

The dean rcgularl> attends as niaii) as possd^le of the divishMial faculi) iiieetings, which are also open to mem- 
Ivrs of other divisions and to mlerc:>ted students. Many of the major issues which may later be on the School of 
BdUtaliun faculty meeting agenda au thus examined m detail by several smaller groups. These divisional meetings 
provide oppofluuities fur relativcl> iiifoimal discussions of issues by administrators, faculty, and students before 
they become tormal issues. 

The dean rarel> never is probably more acarl> the accurate word- presents a new idea at a faculty meeting 
withitut a great deal of [uchinmaiy diSvU.>sion with the associate dean and divisional chairmen at their nicctmgs, with 
faculU niCiUbcrs and students m tlu foUi divisions at divisional meetings, and with iiuhvidoal faculty iiicnibers and 
students. 

The School of Lducalion*s commitment to urban education and to the new s>stcm of governance became, 
UiCrefore, a thorougliguing one bccaus. il icpresentcd not a dean*s decision but rather one tliat was made and imple- 
mented by faculty and students. 

Wlien the Fordham School of Lducation was sclented by the Office of Education's Bureau of Educational Per- 
sonnel Development as one of the original sixty "places** tosubnut a TTT proposal, possibly because of Fordhanfs 
toe us on urban education, a grv>up of people drawn frv>m the faculty of the School of Education, tlie Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, and the school system spent a week in drawing up a plan that jnvolvcd working closely 
with members of the community in the local school district m which the School of Education was situated. By idcii- 
ufy ing itself so closely with a specific city school district, Fordham hoped to develop an effective working relation- 
ship with Schools and with an ideniifiablc community that could develop a pattern for replication elsewhere. 
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Community Corporations Asked to Participate 

At tins point, those who had prepared the plan invited the three coninuinity corporations in the school district 
(Uar-You Act, Mid-West Side Coinnuimty Corporation and the Lower West Side Community Corporation) to send 
representatives to a meeting at Fordham University where the plan would he presented and community participation 
invited. It did not take long to sense the mood of the community representatives they were of no mind to accept 
any plan tiiat any university prepared for the community. If the communit) was to be involved in a joint program. 
It wanted to come in as part of the planning and execution of the program and not as beneficiaries of a plan pre- 
pared by others. 

Fortunately, this mood was evident so early in the meeting that the plan which had been prepared so carefully 
never was presented in its entirety. Instead, leaniiiig the lesson rapidly that community involvement starts at the 
beginning of planning a program rather than at the end, Fordham changed the topic for discussion from "How do 
you like what we have tiiought of for you to do?" to "What should we all be trying to do?'' and "How can we do it*^'' 

For the community, the school, and the university to work together as equals in devising a new program of co- 
operative action was time-consuniiiig and sometimes discouraging. At first, the community repiesentatives were re- 
sent tul when not hostile, and were openly wary of the university's motives in enlisting their help, for their past 
experiences with universities made them reluctant to be part of a show-case display. 

Wlien the group finally did agree on the proposal that was submitted to Washington (a little later than the offi- 
cial deadline, it must be admitted), we all knew that the decisions as to which projects would be funded would not 
be made hy the Olfice of Lducation until December. Nevertheless, Fordham's de,in announced that the university 
had gained so much Iroin the school system's and the comnujnity's contributions to the discussion that, regardless of 
whether or not Fordhani's TTT project would be funded (it later was), the university would continue this close 
association with the schools and the community organisations. 

Probably the wisest move the university made in cementing the cooperative relationship was to call the group 
together in October, well before anyone knew about the fate of the TFT proposal, paying each of the people a con- 
sultant's tee, to discuss tlie plans winch Fordham was making to introduce core courses in urban education to be re- 
quired ol all graduate students in the School of Education. It is noteworthy that the very people who were so 
suspicious oi the university only a half year earlier now commended the School of Education for the urban educa- 
tion program it had organued and expressed the hope that the facult> would approve it officially. It did* 

How did TTT allcct the governance of teacher education at Fordham? Officially, it had little effect at first 
because the TTT program was only one of many programs being conducted at the university and the governance 
procedures already stressed nuiximum participation by facult> and students. In practiv^c, however, proi'ound changes 
were supported that miglit other^vibc have failed, and some changes in procedure became so thoroughly institution- 
alized that they are persisting even though ITT ended some time ago. 

Boundaries of Authority Well Defined 

To reduce conflicts in auihonty between TTT and the univerMt), it was important to define the boundaiics 
of autliority. Thus, the TTl Policy Committee and only tlie Policy Coninnttee. not Fordham, controlled 'ITT acti- 
vities; and only Fordham, not the TTT Policy Coninnttee, controlled l^ordliaiii's activities. For example, the direc- 
tor of the TTT Project was chosen by the Policy Committee, but it was the Fordham Universit> School of Fduca- 
Uon, tollowing its usual faculty procedures, that appointevl her to the rank ol associate profcssoi. When the director 
resigned fom TTT to return to the institution which had granted her a leave ol absence for two >ears, I he TFT 
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Policy Committee dwse a suclcssoi, but tlut person was appointed b> ForJham as an assistant professor, because 
according to university procedures, that was Mie appropriate rank. 

A parity relationship was the basis on which the TTF Polic> Committee was constituted. Tliere were eighteen 
voting members six from the communit), sL\ from the school s>stem, and six from the university. Each category 
was further subdivided. The three communit) corporations designated two representatives each for their total of 
^ix The school membership was made up of two representatives from the local superintendent's office, two princi- 
pals, and two teachers. The universit) representatives included two administrators, two facull) members, and two 
students in each category one came from the Liberal Arts College and gne from the School of Education. To 
demonstrate his determination not to dominate the Folic) Committee, the dean of the School of Education was a 
non-voting member of the Policy Committee. 

In line with the principle of parit>, all members of the Policy Committee, with the exception of the dean of 
the School of Education, received the same huiioiarium for attending nieetmgs. Thus, tlie school's district supena- 
tendcnt, the LOmnuinil) representatives, the college students, and the professors and college adnunistrators were 
treated as eL]uals in their voting riglits and in the pa>ment for their services. The dean of the School of Education 
accepted no fee since he thouglit it improper to be paid foi participation in a piogram being conducted in the School 
of Education, but that was his own decision, not one imposed by (he Policy Committee. 

The first resolution adopted b> the Polic> Committee defined both the breadth and the limitations of its 
powers The Committee was free to make an> recommendations it wished to the communit) corporations, to the 
schools, or to the universit). The comniuait) corporations were free, however, to accept, modify, or reject the re- 
commendations. Similarly, both schools and the university were proper subjects lor study and targets ( . om- 
mendation, without giving the Policy Committee the power to dictate to any of the three component groui ^ .ood 
fences make good neiglibors** not only in New England but also in teacher education. 

A seemingly insignificant motion made at a Policy Committee meeting durmg the first year of operation was 
nevt?rthelcss a good uidication of the degree of i ooperative thinkmg and acting that had developed. One of the 
member^ uf the connnittee suggested that siUcc the dircctoi of the TTT program was a member of the university 
f.Kulty and the elected committee chairman was a conununity representative, a school system representative should 
be iClccted .is co-^^hainnau. It was a School representative who dismissed the suggestion as unnecessary because, she 
said. "\Vc arc not operating «is factions or as blocs.** Tlie motion was not seconded and the question was never 
raised again. 

Fellowships and Scholarships Decided Jointly 

Getting the three partners to work together developed through expenence as problems arose that had to be 
settled. Lct\ lake as an illustration the selection of the people to be granted fellowships and scholarships in the ur- 
ban education programs in which they were to be enrolled. The Policy Committee determined how many scholar- 
ships could be granted within the amount of money made available from the TTT funds and then set a quota for 
each of the community corpoiations and the district's schools. The community corporations and the schools were 
then free to nominate the men and women they thouglit most qualified for the awards. These were only noinina- 
Uons, however, sincC the award implied admission to a university graduate program, and adnussioii is a university 
function. Two members of the Polic> Committee selci^ted by the Policy Committee were appointed by the dean to 
be members uf the Admissions Committee, probably one of the first times that people not on a university faculty 
sat as lully participating and voting members of a University Committee on Admissions. 

Tlie ^onmiunity members both tauglu and learned from this experience. They tauglit their faculty colleagues 



that a prospective stuilent*s cuminitinent to ^erve the community was a valid consideration bclore the decision is 
made to enroll hun ni a program tor service in urban education. Tlicy also learned. They discovered that a I'aculty 
comnul lee's evaluation of a prospective student^ qualificatioiu fur admit^sion is more than an arbitrary application 
ol arbitrary rules. The discussions that went on in the Conuuittce on Admissions probabls did as much as any other 
part oi the FTT program to give school, community, and university a chance to work together and thus to know 
each other better. 



Objections Raised on Pen>on-to-Pen>on Basis 

One ol the important by-products of having Policy Committee members serve on the Admissions Committee 
was the way m wliich it opened one more channel for communication among community, school, and university. In 
tact, the opportunities for informal discussion with people one got to know- in Policy Committee meetings and in 
the seminars which will be discussed later -made unnecessar> an> formal requests for formal meetings at which 
gncvances could be presented or questions asked. Differences of upiiiion about important issues that miglit other- 
wise have led to conlrontations, watli their "non-negotiable demands," were resolved more easily and more (juickly 
when each part ot TIT came to understand what the other sectors were trying to achieve and when objections could 
be raised on an informal person-to-person basis rather than in an adversary relationship. 

In one of the programs conducted by TIT, fifteen people- five from the community groups, five from the 
schools, and five Irom the university faculty— were appointed as Fellows each semester. The community's Fellows 
were paid lor their services, while the school system and the university were given the funds needed to hire replace- 
ments lor each TTT Fellow. Tins way service could be included as part of the teacher's orprofessor's instructional 
program instead of being an additional assignment, and the Fellows fronj the school system and the university re- 
ceived only a nominal honorarium. Every Fellow was given an assignment in one or both of the other two parts of 
TIT. Tluis, community Fellows were assigned to the schools ami the universit) , school Fellows went to the com- 
munity corporations and the university , and univerMty Fellows went to the schools and the community corporations. 

This assignment ol Fellows did much to break down stereotypes and to develop the kind of undersianding and 
cooperation that can be achieved only by worljng together. One faculty member who had had little prior experience 
working with, as contrasted with luring or supervising, members of minority ethnic groups, was assigned to a large 
and prosperous business firm that was owned and managed by blacks. In another instance, two members of the 
Physics LXipartnient m the Ciraduatc School of Arts and Sciences were assigned to a local elementary school. As was 
to be expected, they were shocked by the inadequacy of the science program and they regarded the teachers as in- 
competent teachers ol science. Resisting the temptation (o conduct a course, thc> organised and led a weekly work- 
shop session participated in by classroom teachers, student teachers, paraprofessionals, and members of the com- 
munity who were working with the schools. What was not expected, however, was that lliese professors, who had 
previously shown little interest in what was happening in elementary Schools, became so concerned and involved in 
elementarv' education that they continued the workshops even after their assignment was over. 

The community and school Fellows who were assigned to the School of Education were accepted as full- 
lie due d members ol the academic community and participated as voting niembers of faculty committees and in both 
divisional and school- wide I acuity meetings. While the school Fellows had an obvious contribution to make to the 
preparation of teachers, the community members* contributions were also important, at least partly because of the 
revolution that has occurred in school-community relations. Gone arc the days when the school system on its own 
was tree to lormulate its educational objectives and then go to the community to get it to understand what the 
school hoped to achieve, to win coniinunity support for these objectives, and to use the community personnel and 
material resources to turUier the program. Today, the community has its own ideas about educational objectives and 
wants to get the school to understand what the community hopes to achieve, to win the school's support for these 
objectives, and to use the school's personnel and material resources to further the program. 
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In ciH>|HMation with TTT. Fordliam coiidiictCil seminars, often tauglit jointly by a member of the university 
likiihy and a ncIidoI or community representative^ and attended by university faculty, graduate students, school per- 
sonncL and members of the community. These seminars, hi addition to focusing attention on such major questions 
jn rhe opiinmm utui/ation of paraprofessionals or the problems presented by racial tension in the schools, helped 
purticipunts from different backgrounds to understand the others* points of view and to prollt from their contribu- 
lions. 

That tlu* ITT Fellows who came from the schools and the comnninities, as well as the school and community 
people who entered various Fordham Univcrsit) programs after having been nominated for admission by the Pohey 
(^>fmm'^fee. were in a position to participate so effectively in deliberations customarily restricted to university facul- 
r> members was relatively easy because of the internal go\ernance procedures that had been developed within the 
School of lulucation. 



TTT Fellows hi Mainstream of University Governance 

With {h\s open kind of governance procedure in effect, it was only to be expected that the TTT Fellows and 
Vholars, once they had overcome the shock of linding themselves fully accepted, should quickly adjust to being in 
the main stream of School of Education governance. They discovered that faculty members did not always agree 
among tliemselves and that not every suggestion made b> a member of die faculty was accepted immediately by his 
colleagiKS without any modifications. The> thus learned not to feel rejected when one of their suggestions was dis- 
cussed and moditled instead of bemg accepted immediatel> . They learned, too, that a university administrator could 
noc demand that a faculty do this or that and that pressuring the administrator was not always the best way of ef- 
fecting a change that the community or school system Ihouglit necessary. 

Of course the key question is whether these gains are permanent. All too often an educational program that 
seems to have been success lu I loses its effectiveness when those who started the program leave and 1 1 is taken over by 
fathers Sometimes, we are so concerned with changing the institution that too little attention is paid to instituuon- 
alizing the charge \Vliat will hapi>en when a new dean follows the dean during whose seven-year term much of the 
change occurred? 

Tliere arc many reasons to expect the system of governance at Fordham to be continued. First, because the 
university administration, facult), and students approved so thoroughly of the changes that had occurred and be- 
cause they participated so actively in effecting the changes, it was only natural that their representatives on the 
Search Conmiittee should have reconmiended, and the university president approved, tlie appointment of a new 
dean who was committed to the point of view the governance procedures reflected. 

Second, there weje so many changes in the curricular procedures in the School of Education tiiat abandoning 
thetTi is unlikely The Pre Service Teacher Education Program, for example, is so largely a field-based program that 
it would be difficult toeUminate working closely with the schools and the communities* 

Third, the School of Education faculty, some membeis of the TTT F'olicy Committee, and many TTT Fellows 
iu)d Schr^lars are ir positions where they can maintain the spirit of the governance procedures if tliey so wish. Both 
tl^e newly e!cctf*d Community School Superintendent in tliis district and liie Associate Dean and Director of Gradu- 
ate Studies were members of the TTT Policy Board from the beginning of the project to the end. Of course the 
School of Education faculty are obviously free to continue the governance procedures they had helped create. 

Fourth, the regulations of the New York State Education E>epartment calling for Performance Based Teacher 
Certification require that the schools, the community, and tlic university work together to establisli catena for 



certification mu\ to help prospective teachers mcc. ihcni. For the Fordham School of Education, the coming of 
Pcrlorniancc Based Teacher Certification provides the legal basis foi continuing a relationship it has been working 
for yeai^ to develop* 

Changes Not Made Smoothly or Suddenly 

It would be botli unwarranted and untrue to get the impression that all went smoothly once the decision was 
made lo change the system of governance m the School of Education and that hostiHt> and bias evaporated as soon 
a-s people from different backgrounds went lo work on a common task. Attitudes do not change that quickly. Only 
in Euclidean geometry is it true that a straiglit line is the shortest distance between any two points. Wlien it comes 
to working with people, more wisdom is to be found in the Chinese proverb that there is nothing more soft than 
waiei but lor wearing awa> things that are strong and hard there is nothing more strong than water, as The Grand 
Canyon of Arizona so beautifully proves. 

There were no sudden changes of deep-rooted hostility or bias. Undoubtedly, many members of the commun- 
ity sail leel hostile or at least suspiciou:> so far as the university is concerned, and many school personnel still regard 
university professors as unrealistic theorists who could not survive for a day as classroom teachers in an inner city 
schooL To be sure, there are also university professors who are not sure it is cither necessary or efficient to spend so 
much of their time with community people. Yet, the repeated opportunities for seeing how other people think, for 
finding that seenungly opposite goals are ften really similar, and for finding that differences of opinion may lead to 
constructive action did have iJieir effect in a great many (but not all) instances. 
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